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We  beg  respectfully  to  state,  to  those  who  may  honor  this 
pamphlet  with  a  perusal,  that  we  formed  no  conclusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  Dr.  Forbes’  remarks  on  our  writings,  until  they  had  been 
submitted  to  Gentlemen  whom  we  believe  to  be  as  impartial  as 
they  certainly  are  competent,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession ; 
nor  have  we  ventured  on  this  reply,  until  Dr.  Forbes  had  twice 
refused  us  that  justice  which  the  body  of  the  Review  could  alone 
afford.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Forbes  offered  to  allow  an  answer  to  be 
inserted  amongst  the  Advertisements .  To  this,  besides  its  manifest 
injustice,  there  were  several  objections.  1st.  the  expense,  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  ;  2ndly.  the  small  chance  of  any  one  read¬ 
ing  a  replv  on  the  advertising  wrapper ;  and  lastly,  the  direct  en¬ 
couragement  it  gave  to  the  very  thing  complained  of,  and  a  sort 
of  literary  duelling,  where  one  injury  is  compensated  by  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  another. 

We  observe  that  spirited  and  widely  circulated  journal.  The 
Lancet,  adopting  a  very  different  course  towards  authors ;  as  exem¬ 
plified  very  recently  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Copeland. 


3,  Albany  Court  Yard, 
January,  1846. 


A  REPLY  TO  CERTAIN  OBSERVATIONS 


OF 

DR.  JOHN  FORBES. 


It  is  reported  of  a  popular  writer  that  on  one  occasion  he  had 
exhausted  all  the  capital  “  Ps”  in  his  printer’s  stock.  We  think 
this  can  hardly  happen,  since  the  establishment  of  Reviews,  with 
regard  to  the  first  person  plural.  The  Editorial  “  W e,”  there¬ 
fore,  has  some  advantage.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  imitation 
of  the  style  of  our  Reviewer  must  be  nearly  restricted  to  this 
monosyllable  ;  for  we  have  an  unaffected  respect  for  good  breed¬ 
ing  :  and  as  there  are  persons  in  whom  this  quality  appears  to  he 
by  no  means  redundant,  we  should  be  sorry  to  risk  adding  one 
iota  to  the  influence  of  bad  example. 

We  confess  to  having  belonged,  for  some  twenty  odd  years,  to 
that  “  genus  irritabile”  ycleped  Authors  ;  and  although  we  rejoice 
not  in  any  special  immunity  from  the  ordinary  imperfections  of  the 
said  genus,  yet  we  question  much  whether  we  be  afflicted  with  the 
“  irritablile”  in  any  notable  degree  ;  and  for  this  reason — that  the 
present  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have  ever  published  a 
single  line  in  reply  to  any  Review  whatever,  or  to  any  remarks  on 
our  writings. 

Moreover,  we  confess  that,  notwithstanding  its  multiform,  and 
occasionally  objectionable,  character,  we  consider  our  periodical 
literature,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  great  advances  of  modern  times. 
Of  Reviews  specially,  we  regard  an  honest,  straight-forward,  uncom¬ 
promising  review,  whether  it  be  merely  a  faithful  digest,  or  a 
critical  analysis, — in  censure  or  in  .commendation  (and  we  care 
not  how  highly  seasoned),  as  yielding  to  few  publications  in  utility. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Review  which  should  distort  or  misrepre¬ 
sent  facts,  or  by  a  suppressio  veri  keep  out  of  view  such  as  would  not 
suit  its  criticism, — which  should  indulge  in  mere  carping  at  the  works 
of  a  contemporary, — which  should  lend  itself  to  a  clique  hostile  to 
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an  author, — or  in  any  way  allow  itself  to  be  a  vehicle  for  malice  or 
detraction,  —  such  a  Review  we  should  consider  a  social  evil — 
as  illustrative  of  what  Sidney  Smith  called  “  moral  lubricity 
and  one  that  might  be  dismissed  from  our  literature  without  any 
disadvantage  to  the  honor  or  the  harmony  of  the  public  or  the 
profession. 

We  express,  in  this  place,  no  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks  may  apply  to  the  Editor  whose  proceedings  we  are 
about  to  consider  ;  but  as  he  has  appeared  to  us,  on  several  occasions, 
to  have  exceeded  those  limits  which  (as  we  have  been  taught)  every 
man  is  bound  to  respect ;  and  as,  however  little  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  affect  us,  either  by  his  censure  or  commendation  (for  there 
are,  as  will  be  seen,  many  dashes  of  the  latter),  it  is  quite  possible 
he  might  injure  the  prospects  and  damp  the  energies  of  younger 
aspirants ;  so  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  some  of  his  peculiarities. 

In  selecting  our  illustrations,  we  shall,  for  the  most  part,  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  stating  the  facts,  leaving  the  reader  to  bestow 
on  them  such  appellations  as  he  may  deem  most  fitting.  We  may 
have  something  to  say  on  truthfulness, — good  breeding, — knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  reasoning, — and  some  little  acquaintance  of  the 
subject  reviewed,  as  qualifications  necessary  to  Reviewers;  but  we 
would  commence  by  observing,  that  if  the  requisites  for  a  critical 
analysis  of  a  work  were  wanting,  we  should  have  imagined  that 
in  London  it  would  not  have  been  at  any  time  difficult  to  procure 
a  person  competent  to  make  a  fair  digest  of  any  work  which  had 
been  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot,  in  limine,  compliment  Dr.  Forbes 
on  any  great  success  in  this  humble  but  useful  department.  The 
only  work  of  ours  of  which  he  has  thought  it  right  to  convey  any 
tinny  like  a  correct  notion,  is  that  e(  on  the  Unity  of  the  Body 
and  in  this  Review  he  omits  altogether  any  mention  of  the  most 
important  practical  fact  in  the  whole  work.  This  w'e  proceed  to 
particularize.  It  is  well  known  that,  for  a  great  many  years,  many 
oi  our  profession  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  most 
deplorable  forms  of  the  so-called  syphilitic  disease  were  in  fact  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  mercury.  The  opinions 
of  the  profession,  however,  have  been  divided;  and  continue,  as  we 
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believe,  to  be  so  at  tbis  time ;  chiefly  on  this  account— -that  the 
cases,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  disease  had  been  produced 
by  mercury,  were  either  cases  in  which  that  mineral  had  been 
administered  for  syphilis,  or  in  which  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
its  previous  occurrence.  Now  here  it  was  obviously  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  procure  examples  of  disease  wherein  mercury  had 
been  administered,  either  for  inflammatory  affections,  or  under  some 
circumstances  which  should  place  the  absence  of  syphilis  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt.  We  had,  very  early  in  life,  obtained  such 
evidence ;  and,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  mentioned,  at  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  that  we  had  at  that 
time  six  such  cases  under  our  care,  which  were  open  to  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  any  of  the  members.  Since  that  time,  we  have  met  with 
a  great  deal  of  additional  evidence ;  and  we  published  the  fact, 
for  the  first  time*,  in  the  ts  Unity  of  the  Body.”  A  considerable 
time  after  the  publication  of  that  work,  we  had  an  apportunity 
of  knowing,  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  Europe, 
that  such  facts  were  unknown  to  him :  but  further,  we  had  ascer¬ 
tained  that  effects,  thus  already  traced  to  mercury,  were  by  no 
means  peculiar,  either  to  that  mineral,  or  the  disease  for  which  it 
had  been  so  largely  administered ;  but  might  be  induced,  in  all 
their  forms,  in  persons  who  had  neither  been  affected  by  one 
nor  the  other.  This  opened  entirely  different  views  :  wherefore 
we  abandoned  the  intention,  at  that  time  expressed,  of  writing  a 
paper  on  the  subject ;  because  it  grew  under  our  hands,  so  as  to 
require  a  more  elaborate  work.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  prepared 
to  shew  our  Reviewer,  or  any  scientific  audience  in  the  world,  that 
there  are  few  chains  of  evidence  of  more  immediate  practical  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  of  this  not  one  word  is  mentioned  in  the  digest  to 
which  we  are  alluding.  W e  mention  it  now,  indeed,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  reiterating  the  practical  fact.  Well,  so  much  for  Dr. 
Forbes’  digest ;  but  leviora  canamus ;  for  it  is  really  difficult  to  be 
serious  with  our  Reviewer,  especially  when  he  begins  to  reason  (?). 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Doctor’s  logic ;  and  it  will  also 
exemplify  his  appetite  for  nibbling  at  points  which,  even  had 
he  been  right,  would  in  no  way  affect  the  objects  of  the  volume 
reviewed. 


*  1836. 
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In  one  of  our  works*,  we  had,  in  speaking  of  vegetables,  in¬ 
cidentally  remarked  on  the  interesting  manner  in  which  they  derive 
their  colour  from  light,  the  refined  analyses  they  appear  to 
effect,  and  the  proof  that  they  did  derive  their  colour  from 
light,  in  the  absence  of  light  being  found  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  colour,  &c.  Now  here  our  Reviewer  disputes  the  facts ; 
and  why  ?  Because  some  vegetables  (Algse,  as  he  asserts),  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  develop  colours — without  light,  reader  ?  oh, 
no  ;  but  because  they  do  so,  as  he  expresses  it,  with  u  infinitesi¬ 
mally  small  quantities ”  of  it.  Bravo,  Dr.  Forbes  !  What  could 
Aristotle  have  been  dreaming  of  amongst  the  ancients,  or  Campbell, 
or  Watts,  or  Whately,  amongst  the  moderns,  whilst  there  was  such 
comfortable,  plastic  Logic  as  the  foregoing  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  syllogism  of  the  Doctor’s  argument,  truly ;  but  we  cannot 
resist  seeing  how  funny  it  will  look  in  a  dress  of  that  fashion  : 

Some  plants  evolve  colour  with  infinitesimally  small  quantities 
of  light ;  vegetables  are  plants ;  therefore ,  vegetables  do  not  re¬ 
quire  any  light ,  &c. 

What  a  charming  logic  f  if  true )  for  barristers,  physicians,  con¬ 
sulting  surgeons,  and  all  who  have  so  long  to  wait  for  the  antici¬ 
pated  fruition  of  public  estimation  !  for  it  is  certain  that  some 
animals  (Reptilia,  for  example)  can  live  with  infinitesimally  small 
quantities  of  food — Man  is  an  animal ;  therefore  (in  the  Doctor’s 
logic)  he  can  live  without  any. 

Why,  that  sapient  bird,  the  Owl,  might  have  taught  the  Doctor 
better.  Does  he  suppose  that  the  owl  sees  less  by  means  of  light, 
because  he  can  fulfil  his  functions  with  so  ee  infinitesimal”  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  as  would  be  darkness  to  our  Reviewer’s  optics  ?  We  know 
not  what  the  Doctor  may  do  with  our  works,  or  with  his  London 
patients  ;  but  if  he  reviews  after  this  manner,  he  will  be  the  death 
of  us. 

rIhe  Reviewer  has  another  very  amusing  bit,  too,  about  our 
ignorance  of  how  our  notions  clash  with  the  Newtonian  theory ; 
and  still  more,  alas  !  with  that  modification  of  it  required  by  the 
Undulatory  !  !  Oh,  that  we  had  space  to  shew  what  a  stupid,  unac¬ 
commodating  thing  a  fact  is, — to  let  in  a  few  corpuscles  or  undula- 


*  Medicine  and  Surgery  One  Inductive  Science.  Highley,  1838. 
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tions  of  light  (we  care  not  which)  on  the  Reviewer’s  darkness,  if  it 
were  only  to  demonstrate  that,  whilst  our  facts  are  in  favor  of  the 
Newtonian,  they  necessarily  clash  with  neither  theory.  We  have, 
however,  no  space  for  saying  more  on  this  subject,  than  that,  in  look¬ 
ing  at  the  facts  in  nature,  it  never  occurs  to  us  to  consider  or  care 
one  iota  how  they  may  square  with  any  body’s  theory ,  much  less  with 
somebody  else’s  “  modification”  of  it.  We  believe  we  hold  Newton 
in  as  high  veneration  as  Dr.  Forbes  can  do  ;  but  if  our  daily  ob¬ 
servation,  and  the  experiments  to  which  it  has  led,  have  convinced 
us  that  a  flower  is  a  more  perfect  analyst  of  light  than  a  philosopher, 
or  even  Newton,  we  must  e’en  be  content  to  bear  the  punishment 
of  our  credulity.  We  now  beg  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  subject 
of  “  Truthfulness.” 

Our  “  Medicine  and  Surgery  One  Inductive  Science”  had  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  more  strict  reasoning  in  medical  science, 
and  to  demonstrate  how  we  had  brought  it  to  bear  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  processes,  “  Inflammation shewing  that,  whether  we 
regarded  the  immense  majority  of  inflammations  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  as  in  cutaneous  diseases,  &c.  or  those  in  membranes,  as 
compared  to  those  affecting  the  organs  they  invest,  there  was 
always  an  attempt  at  determination  from  more  to  less  important  parts  ; 
that  this  was  towards  the  surface,  or  some  outlets,  &c. ;  and  deduc¬ 
ing  therefrom  a  generalization,  which  we  termed  the  “  Law  of 
Inflammation.”  In  proving  the  practical  bearings  of  this  law  on 
the  treatment  of  inflammation,  we  shewed  that  the  mere  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  body  might,  or  might  not,  be  of  consequence ;  that 
its  distribution  was  the  thing  to  be  looked  to  :  and  we  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  the  important  fact,  that  the  most  pure,  most  violent, 
and  dangerous  inflammations  might  (on  certain  conditions,  which 
were  stated)  not  only  be  treated  more  safely  and  successfully  than 
by  depletion,  &c.  but  without  either  depletion  or  mercury ;  and  we 
gave  examples  of  success  in  the  very  worst  and  unequivocal  forms, 
not  only  of  what  are  called  healthy,  as  well  as  unhealthy,  inflam¬ 
mations,  but,  to  crown  the  whole,  we  added  examples  from  the 
Eye  ;  where,  as  the  inflammation  could  be  seen,  nothing  could  be 
ascribed  to  error  in  the  diagnosis.  W e  pass  over  our  Reviewer’s 
entire  neglect  of  this  important  chain  of  evidence.  He  seemed 
puzzled.  He  saw  and  acknowledged  that  the  book  was  in  earnest, 
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that  it  was  not  written  for  practice ;  but  it  seemed  altogether  above 
his  habits  of  reasoning.  But  find  fault  he  must ;  so  he  first  quarrels 
with  its  expense — a  book,  reader,  which  contains  550  closely  printed 
pages,  and  bound  in  cloth  boards,  for  12s. ;  in  fact,  published,  as  near¬ 
ly  as  could  be  calculated,  at  cost  price.  No  person,  we  think,  could 
have  possibly  gathered  the  smallest  idea  of  the  book  from  the  so- 
called  Review.  This  appears  to  us  bad  faith  with  the  public  ;  from 
the  facts  we  are  about  to  cite,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  Review¬ 
er’s  truthfulness  towards  the  author.  In  opening  the  argument, 
we  had  been  making  some  general  observations,  and  then  proceeded 
to  say — “  but  my  object  is  to  teach  ;  therefore  I  will  try  to  shew 
“  you  how  to  set  about  the  work  in  question ;  and  first,  I  think,  as 
“  a  basis,  you  may  assume  the  following  data.  *  That  the  body 
“  (  contains  within  itself  certain  powers  of  preservation, — of  main- 
“  e  taining  an  equilibrium  under  a  variety  of  disturbing  influences ; 
ee  c  that  diseases,  in  all  their  diversified  forms,  are  in  fact  but  actions 
“  f  of  this  preservative  power ;  and  that  the  operation  of  the  latter 
f  takes  place,  subject  to  certain  laws  of  limitation ,  of  which  our 
“  e  present  knowledge  enables  us  to  form  no  very  correct  idea.’  ” 
This  passage,  leaving  out  the  commencement,  shewing  the  object ,  the 
Reviewer  quotes,  as  far  as  the  word  idea,  omitting  the  concluding 
words — “  many  diseases  being  incurable,  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  our  ignorance.”  This,  however,  is  a  trifle.  Anxious  that  the 
student  should  make  no  mistake,  we  further  cautioned  him  against 
supposing  that  we  were  really  assuming  any  thing,  by  the  following 
note,  which  (it  is  important  to  remark)  followed  the  passage,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page ;  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  overlooked.  “  There 
“  is  no  objection,  in  the  abstract,  to  the  assumption  that  any  process 
u  °f  a  living  body  has  a  tendency  to  preserve  that  body;  the  ob- 
“  jection,  if  we  examine  it,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  many  of  the 
ct  processes  we  actually  see,  end  practically  in  the  death  of  that 
“  body ;  neither  do  I  make  the  assumption  permanently  as  such ;  I 
wish  you  to  take  it  as  a  sort  of  temporary  structure,  subsequently 
to  be  withdrawn,  unless  it  be  supported.  If,  in  fact,  all  diseases 
“  ended  in  preserving  the  body,  the  assumption  would  be  unde- 
“  niable  the  rule  absolute.  Hence,  we  must,  to  retain  the  assump¬ 
tion  at  all,  either  prove  the  rule  absolute  by  the  simple  fact  which 
I  have  mentioned,  appealing  to  its  invariable  success,  or  explain 
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“  the  exceptions.  Now,  as  we  cannot  prove  that  diseases  are  suc- 
‘f  cessful,  since  they  so  often  prove  fatal,  we  must,  to  sustain  the 
“  principle,  rely  on  the  success  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at,  in  the 
“  explanation  of  such  exceptions.”  Now,  how  any  man,  with  any 
justice  to  his  readers,  could  charge  upon  us  the  passage  first  quoted, 
as  a  u  postulatum,”  and  suppress  the  whole  of  the  long  note  so  elabo¬ 
rately  guarding  the  reader  against  the  mistake  he  is  sure  to  make  from 
reading  Dr.  Forbes’  version,  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
Our  readers  must  determine  for  themselves  the  nature  of  such 
reviewing,  and  the  appellation  fitting  it.  For  ourselves,  we  regret 
that  any  writer,  and  still  more,  any  physician,  should  be  found 
to  review  in  such  fashion  ;  and  whatever  qualities  it  may  involve, 
either  of  head  or  heart,  we  feel  perfectly  secure  from  being  un- 
christianlike,  when  we  sincerely  wish  him  a  speedy  deliverance 
both  from  the  one  and  the  other. 

Our  Reviewer  seemed  terribly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with 
our  “  Law  of  Inflammation.”  Appearing  unequal  to  the  subject,  and 
yet,  seeing  nothing  asserted  but  with  the  fact  to  prove  it,  he  must 
do  something ;  so  he  at  once  insinuates  that  the  law  is  to  be  found 
in  John  Hunter,  and,  quoting  a  passage  having  as  much  to  do  with 
his  assertion,  as  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  he  leaves  his  readers  to 
“  judge  of  the  novelty  of  our  doctrine.”  If  the  Reviewer  really 
mean  to  assert  that  our  u  Law  of  Inflammation”  is  to  be  found  in 
John  Hunter,  where  every  one  knows  it  is  not,  he  must  either  be 
convicted  of  gross  ignorance,  or  of  something  worse.  The  insinuation 
is  just  as  true  as  it  would  be,  were  we  to  assert,  that,  because  certain 
properties  of  matter,  as  inertia,  &c.  were  found  in  Dr.  Forbes’ 
writings,  or  because  his  arguments  like  apples  fall  to  the  ground, 
we  should  find  in  them  Newton’s  law  of  gravitation.  Alas  !  we 
cannot  pioneer  through  an  impenetrability  so  Boeotian  as  that 
which  cannot  distinguish  between  a  fact  and  the  law  under  which 
it  occurs. 

Well,  the  learned  Reviewer,  having  done  his  worst,  we  suppose, 
against  the  book,  seems  next  desirous  of  hunting  down  the  author ; 
wherefore,  having  boiled  himself  into  the  requisite  excitement,  he 
becomes  prophetic,  and,  having  pronounced  his  opinion  that  we  have 
not  done  much  by  induction,  delivers  the  prediction  that  we  shall 
not  do  much  at  any  future  time.  Verily  we  think  that,  before  the 
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Doctor  accuses  other  people  of  “  overvaulting,”  he  should  inquire 
what  property  that  is,  in  virtue  of  which  he  presumes  to  limit  the 
future  operations  of  a  neighbour’s  mind.  It  is  not  quite  so  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  we  trust,  to  prescribe  for  present  ailments;  and  we 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  Dr.  Forbes  would  find  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  letters  very  beneficial.  Suppose  now  that,  in  this  spirit  of 
prophecy,  any  one  should  say  that,  from  what  they  had  observed 
of  Dr.  Forbes’  plan  and  proceedings  in  London,  they  did  not  think 
that  he  had  made  much  impression  there,  nor  did  they  expect  that 
he  would  do  so  “  at  any  future  time,” —and  supposing  that  the  said 
person  had  thought  and  predicted  truly, — we  much  question  whe¬ 
ther  it  could  have  been  ascribed  to  good  breeding,  or  kindly  feel¬ 
ing. 

W e  must  now  pass  to  another  work.  Our  Reviewer,  having 
noticed  two  works,  with  a  carte  blanche  for  any  caprice  he  chose 
to  indulge,  proceeds  to  a  third  work,  in  a  yet  more  reckless  man¬ 
ner,  and,  heedless  of  the 

“  Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
“  Deseruit  pede  psena  claudo,” 

proceeds  in  a  strain  which  (although  interspersed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  commendation)  indicates  so  little  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  is  moreover  so  negligent  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  good 
society,  that,  were  we  not  thinking  more  of  the  cause  of  young 
authors  than  ourselves,  we  should  doubt  the  propriety  of  taking 
any  notice  of  it  whatever. 

Dr.  Forbes  is  too  fond  of  quoting  a  portion  only  of  an  author. 
Assuming  the  position  of  a  judge ,  he  argues  like  an  advocate  ;  and 
a  'veiy  ciumsy  one  too.  He  rests  too  much  on  one  of  the  properties 
attributed,  perhaps  too  generally,  to  lawyers :  the  ars  est  celare 
artem  is  certainly  not  Dr.  Forbes’  forte;  and  thus,  whilst  we  see 
something  too  much  of  a  mastery  in  design ,  which  we  regret,  the 
execution  is  so  ludicrously  impotent  as  to  defeat  its  object. 

Our  Reviewer  quarrels  with  our  notion  of  Tumours.  We  had 
said  that  tumours  prove  that  either  “  the  food  contains  something 
unusual ,  01  that  some  of  the  assimilating  organs  are  acting  on  it 
in  some  unusual  manner,  or  both.'”  In  another  place,  we  say, 
tumours  may  contain  fluid,  and  this  may  consist  of  hydatids ,  or 
the  fluid  may  be  serous,  &c.”  (p.  24.)  Again  we  say  (p.  21)* 
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“  all  depositions  (tumours)  are  organized  bodies,  or  produced  from 
an  organized  surface ,  &c.”  But  these  and  similar  passages  would 
not  exactly  suit  our  Reviewer  :  his  object  is  to  prove  that,  out  of  the 
countless  forms  of  tumour,  there  is  one  !  the  hydatid,  that  is  not  em¬ 
braced  by  our  generalization :  so  he  quotes  the  passage  where  we 
say,  “  that  all  unnatural  depositions  result  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
“  function  of  some  organ  or  organs,  and  are  to  be  treated  by  the 
“  correction  of  that  function.”  Now  then  for  the  Doctor’s  mare’s 
nest.  He  says  that  our  views,  as  regard  hydatid  tumours,  are  ab¬ 
surd;  because  hydatids  “  enter  the  body  as  microscopic  ova,  &c. 
“  and  often  go  the  round  of  the  circulation.”  So  that  a  microsco¬ 
pic  ovum,  entering  the  system,  going  the  round  of  the  circulation, 
and  becoming  deposited,  —  sometimes  (the  Doctor  should  have 
added)  in  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  in  the  ovary,  sometimes  in  the 
mamma,  and,  in  short,  at  others,  in  almost  every  organ  in  the  body, 
— renders  it  absurd  to  say  that  “  something  unusual  has  entered  the 
“  body,  or  that  the  organs  are  acting  in  some  unusual  manner,  or  both.” 
It  would  be  mere  idleness  to  speculate  on  the  question  of  micros¬ 
copic  ova  here;  it  is  much  better  to  take  Dr.  Forbes  in  his  own 
way.  Our  purpose  is  answered  by  hydatid  ova  not  coming  within 
the  term  “  usual  food ;”  and  if  the  organs  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  perhaps  our  Reviewer,  at  his  leisure,  will  inform  us,  by  the  mi¬ 
croscope  or  any  other  mode  he  pleases,  how  it  happens  that  hyda¬ 
tids  are  found  sometimes  in  one  organ ,  sometimes  in  another ,  some¬ 
times  with  benign ,  sometimes  with  malignant  structures.  We  are 
really  sorry  for  Dr.  Forbes.  Incapable  of  emancipating  himself 
from  the  shackles  of  a  pernicious  routine,  which  has  for  centuries 
helped  to  brand  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  with  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  a  conjectural  art,  and  which  would  still  stifle  the  few 
efforts  which  are  making  to  raise  it  into  a  science ;  which  would  yet 
leave  the  practice  of  a  little  that  is  good  and  true,  charged  with 
much  that  is  erroneous  and  conventional;  Dr.  Forbes  seems  to  us 
to  try  every  thing  by  this  bed  of  Procrustes,  the  scanty  result  of 
a  habit  of  looking  at  the  works  of  other  people’s  brains,  at  the 
expense  of  a  due  cultivation  of  his  own. 

Of  this  we  now  proceed  to  give  rather  a  pitiable  example.  In 
directing  the  management  of  different  organs  in  the  treatment  of 
tumours,  we  were  obliged  to  revert  to  certain  views  of  the  functions 
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of  the  lungs — views  which  we  had  submitted  to  physiologists  and 
chemists  of  the  first  eminence,  and  which  we  had  placed  before  the 
most  scientific  general  audience  in  London ;  we  mean  that  on  the 
Friday  evenings  at  the  Royal  Institution*.  These  views  maintain 
that  the  lungs  are  refrigerating  organs,  and  that  it  is  by  means  of 
the  heat  thrown  off  by  them  and  the  skin  that  animals  are  enabled 
to  preserve  their  independent  and  characteristic  temperatures ;  the 
source  of  heat  being  a  subject  to  be  considered  separately.  As  a 
paper  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Lancet,  we  must  not  anticipate 
here  the  facts  and  arguments,  drawn  from  different  classes  of  ani¬ 
mals,  on  which  these  views  rest ;  but  simply  remark,  that  the  Re¬ 
viewer,  who  appears  to  be  inexplicably  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  facts 
and  experiments,  on  the  whole  subject,  proceeds  to  indulge  in 
ridicule  ;  and  selects  for  his  subject  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
conclusive  experiments,  made  to  verify  some  results  obtained  by 
Dr.  Edwardsf ,  which  experiment  he  calls  a  “  burlesque  on  expe- 
“  rimental  philosophy.” 

To  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  Dr.  Forbes’  idea  of  burlesque, 
we  will  state  the  experiment.  It  was  desired  to  know  whether, 
if  frogs,  salamanders,  and  certain  aquatic  animals,  which  have  the 
means  of  extending  their  respiration,  were  put  into  cold  water  of 
spring  temperature,  gradually  exalted  to  that  of  summer,  they 
would,  on  the  temperature  being  so  exalted,  exert  more  extensive 
respiration ;  because  (if  respiration,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion, 
but  as  alleged  by  us,  were  a  refrigerating  process)  such  a  result 
might  be  expected.  Now,  in  this  “  burlesque  on  experimental 
philosophy,”  every  thing  which  happened  was  in  strict  conformity 
with  our  views,  and  totally  irreconcileable  with  the  old  notions  ; 
as  will  shortly  be  seen  in  the  paper  in  the  Lancet. 

Omitting  the  countless  illustrations  of  our  views  referred  to  in 
different  tribes  of  animals,  the  Doctor  offers  his  readers  the  fore¬ 
going  idea  of  burlesque,  which  he  thinks  would  suit  Punch  (a 
publication,  by  the  way,  not  remarkable  for  admitting  either  bad 
jokes  or  bad  feeling)  ;  and  a  miserable  joke  about  what  an  admi¬ 
rable  refrigerating  subject  an  M.P.  is,  fresh  “  from  a  vote  on  the  May- 
nooth  question,  with  the  thermometer  at  ?0°.”  We  pass  over  the 

*  We  also  sent  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  to  the  Royal  Society, 
t  Dr.  Edwards  on  Physical  Agencies,  &c. 


inconceivable  dulness  which  fails  to  perceive  that  the  joke,  miserable 
as  it  is,  proves  the  existence  of  extraordinary  refrigerating  power ; 
since  it  is  this  escape  of  heat  from  the  said  M.P.’s  lungs  and  skin 
which  enables  his  system,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  House 
and  the  Maynooth  question,  to  preserve  an  uniform  temperature — a 
fact ,  of  which  we  cannot  believe  Dr.  Forbes  to  be  ignorant.  But 
now  what  shall  we  say,  when  all  this  ludicrously  clumsy  attempt 
to  be  merry  (and,  but  for  Lord  Littleton’s  hard  word  for  such  a 
combination,  we  should  add,  malicious)  comes  from  one  who 
is  reported  to  profess  particular  attention  to  pulmonary  complaints ; 
who  is  the  writer — we  beg  pardon,  we  believe  the  translator— of  a 
book  on  the  subject  (Laennec),  and  consulting  physician  to  an 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  in  the  salubrious  atmosphere  of  Little 
Chelsea  ?  By  the  way,  this  is  a  locality  we  should  not  have  pre¬ 
ferred ;  because  we  have  lately  heard  that,  notwithstanding  the 
march  of  intellect,  and  of  sanitary  regulations,  the  march  of  sewer¬ 
age  has  not  reached  the  road  passing  the  Hospital ;  neither  have 
we  heard  of  physicians  sending  their  relatives  or  private  patients 
to  this  inviting  locality. 

A  hospital  in  Little  Chelsea  may  be  very  convenient  for  the 
visits  of  a  London  physician ;  but  we  should  not  have  thought  the 
objects  of  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  organs  whose  healthy 
function  it  is  to  throw  off  carbon  from  the  body,  would  have  been 
promoted  by  placing  it  so  close  to,  as  almost  to  form  part  of,  a  city 
having  the  most  carboniferous  atmosphere  of  any  in  Europe  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  Dr.  Forbes’  influence  could 
have  prevented  this ;  but  we  do  say  that  he  is  not  discreet  in  jeer¬ 
ing  at  attempts  to  improve  our  power  over  diseases  of  the  lungs  by 
means  so  legitimate  as  a  reconsideration  of  their  physiology,  and 
which  we  can  assure  him  have  already  been  proved  to  have  im¬ 
portant  bearings  on  the  treatment  of  their  diseases.  To  return: 
we  would  sincerely  caution  Dr.  Forbes  against  such  trifling  as  that 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  If  the  public  are  not  so  instructed  on 
medical  subjects  as  we  contend  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  very 
sensitive.  It  is  true  that  even  St.  John  Long,  and  countless 
aurists  and  oculists,  &c.  have  at  different  times  sufficiently 
shewn  that,  in  course  of  time,  a  considerable  share  of  public  con¬ 
fidence  may  be  obtained  by  men  who  have  little  claim  to  any  supe- 
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riority  of  knowledge  of  the  organs  to  which  they  are  supposed  to 
direct  their  attention ;  and  by  some  who  have  privately  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  study  altogether :  but  we  apprehend  that  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  have  published  any  thing  which  was  ever  so 
little  constructive  of  indifference  to  the  subject.  The  sweeping 
devastations  of  pulmonary  disease  attest,  with  far  too  melancholy  a 
force,  the  humiliating  measure  of  our  therapeutic  resources,  to 
render  attempts  to  investigate  the  real  relations  of  the  respiratory 
organs  either  a  safe,  a  happy,  or,  as  we  think,  even  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  joke.  Our  views  were  plainly  enunciated:  if  they  were 
feasible,  our  arguments  should  have  been  examined  ;  if  they  were 
true,  they  should  have  commanded  respect ;  if  they  were  false,  they 
must  be  dangerous,  and  therefore  should  have  been  overthrown. 
As  Dr.  Forbes’  review  was  of  course  voluntary,  we  can  assure  him 
that,  in  our  view,  the  foregoing  would  have  been  modes  of 
proceeding  equally  becoming  to  his  position  as  a  Reviewer,  and 
his  policy  as  a  Physician. 

The  Doctor  finds  fault  with  our  style,  of  course ;  and,  we  fear, 
with  too  much  reason.  We  generally  write  as  we  speak,  are  only 
ambitious  to  be  plain  and  intelligible,  and  nothing  would  give  u.s 
more  real  pleasure  than  to  correct  or  explain  any  thing  which  ap¬ 
peared  obscure  or  erroneous.  We  are  nevertheless  amused  by  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  Reviewer  on  this  point,  who  writes  thus — 
(e  We  formerly  shewed  that  the  changes  which  characterize  living 
beings,  and  which  in  their  totality  constitute  their  life — [he  might 
<c  have  added  their  death  also,  just  as  truly] — are  capable  of  being 
“  referred  to  certain  general  laws,  expressive  of  their  uniform  con- 
“  ditions.”  How  profound  and  instructive  !  We  dare  not  aspire 
to  the  true  Forbesian ;  but  we  might  try,  in  saying,  that  the  quar¬ 
terly  collection  of  heterogeneous  matter  which,  in  its  totality,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Foreign  and  British  Medical  Review,  was  chiefly  de¬ 
fective,  in  that  it  failed  to  impress  the  sensorium  with  any  integral 
idea,  which  philosophy  had  recognized,  or  of  which  the  expression 
had  not  been  prohibited  by  Lord  Chesterfield  and  similar  writers. 

But  we  must  hasten  through  our  ungrateful  task.  The  Review 
of  our  work  on  Tumours  has  a  sort  of  c<  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere 
prius  dementat”  character.  The  Reviewer  madly  exposes  himself 
at  every  step,  more  than  we  have  heart  to  particularize  ;  a  few  in- 
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stances  must  suffice.  Our  table  to  facilitate  the  more  rigid,  and  we 
add,  conscientious,  enquiry  into  cases,  is  good ;  but  it  is  practicable 
only  for  clinical  purposes.  (Encouraging  to  private  patients  !) 
But  then  it  is  not  so  elaborate ,  after  all,  as  some  German  tables. 
We  are  told  that  we  are  “  ignorant  of  chemistry” — (very  gentlemanly 
this,  no  doubt) — because,  reader,  with  no  small  share  of  admiration 
of  Liebeg,  we  demur  when  he  assumes  that  nitrogen  is  of  no  use 
to  the  body ;  and  when  he  argues,  in  respect  to  the  Yital  pro¬ 
cesses,  as  if  certain  bodies  hitherto  elementary  in  the  Laboratory 
were  really  so ;  whilst  every  year  almost  impresses  a  contrary 
caution.  Talking  of  ignorance — what  will  the  reader  say  of  our 
friend’s  physiology,  who  seems  so  innocent  of  the  constitution  of 
bile  as  to  observe,  when  we  speak  of  the  liver  as  being  so  largely 
engaged  in  excreting  carbon*,  that  he  supposes  we  have  arrived 
at  this  by  a  Ci  Macilwainish  induction !” — an  observation  of  which 
we  feel  it  difficult  to  determine  which  we  should  most  admire,  the 
physiology  or  the  good  breeding. 

A  case,  given  to  shew  that  our  views  of  tumours  led  to  practical 
results  affecting  even  malignant  disease,  is  quoted ;  whilst  the  cor¬ 
roborating  letter  of  Mr.  Kingdon — a  very  important  document  in 
such  a  case — is  suppressed :  and  in  another  case,  mentioned  to 
shew  that,  even  under  most  desperate  and  hopeless  circumstances, 
so  great  advantage  was  gained,  that  at  last  the  poor  lady  died  in 
consequence  of  her  repeated  disobedient  tampering  with  her  direc¬ 
tions  ;  this  fact  is  repeated  in  the  following  peculiar  manner ; 
with  what  motive  we  say  not ;  but  with  the  effect  of  conveying,  to 
not  a  few  readers  we  suspect,  that  she  died  from  our  tampering. 
The  Reviewer’s  version  is  as  follows.  “  She  frequently  tampered 
“  with  impunity,  but  once  too  often,  as  he  (Mr.  Macilwain)  pathe- 
“  tically  assures  us.  It  was  not  the  awful  cancer,  but  (as  Mr.  Mac- 
“  ilwain’s  rigid  induction  proves)  the  “  tampering,”  which  slew  her” 
Is  it  possible  that  the  writer  of  such  a  paragraph  can  ever  have  seen 
a  bad  case  of  cancer?  We  must  beg  our  readers  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  impulse  could  have  dictated  the  miserable  taste  of 
the  passage,  or  its  heartless  irony ;  we  trust  we  have  said  enough 

*  Chemists  differ  as  to  the  results  of  their  analyses  of  bile.  Dry  bile  contains  pro¬ 
bably  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
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to  give  the  Review-reading  public  some  idea  of  Dr.  Forbes’  review¬ 
ing  ;  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  our  case  is  singular. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Forbes;  and  we  have  endea¬ 
voured,  in  this  the  only  reply  we  ever  made  to  any  remarks  on  our 
writings,  to  avoid  all  undue  asperity.  At  parting,  however,  we 
would  offer  our  Reviewer  a  little  advice,  which  we  hope  he  will 
take  kindly,  and  which  we  sincerely  believe  it  will  be  his  interest 
to  follow. 

For  our  parts,  we  doubt  the  policy — may  we  add,  propriety  ? — 
of  a  practising  physician  erecting  himself  into  a  critic  of  the  works 
of  his  neighbours  and  contemporaries ;  and  we  have  still  less  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  further  combination  of  editor  and  proprietor.  Such 
a  Review  seems  to  us  an  anomalous  affair — to  borrow  a  sea  phrase, 
“  a  suspicious  craft” — a  strange  hybrid,  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of 
principles  ! — a  sort  of  psychological  monstrosity,  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  polygamy,  in  which  we  can  distinguish  no  features  but 
professional  vanity,  and  mercantile  speculation.  Still,  were  it  a 
thing  distributing  Justice,  we  should  never  quarrel  with  its  consti¬ 
tution  ;  but  the  moment  it  endeavours  to  render  its  articles  pun¬ 
gent  by  carping  at  the  reputation  of  men  engaged  in  the  profession 
which  it  should  respect,  its  pretensions  are  reduced  to  the  level 
of  mere  trade,  without  the  redeeming  esprit  de  metier  of  the 
currier. 

The  conventionalism  which  supposes  it  a  point  of  honor  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  name  of  a  writer,  whose  conduct  is  impugned,  seems 
to  us  to  require  the  greatest  caution  in  its  application.  In  our  view, 
every  man  should  he  responsible  for  what  he  does.  A  Reviewer 
should  recollect  that  moral  principles  are  immutable ;  they  have  no 
plasticity  which  admits  of  their  being  moulded  to  our  prejudices  or 
our  interests.  A  Reviewer’s  business  is  to  give  a  critical  analysis, 
a  faithful  digest,  or  a  mere  announcement  of  a  book,  or  to  let  it 
alone.  He  has  no  right,  by  the  slightest  departure  from  the  strictest 
requisitions  of  truth  and  justice,  to  impugn  the  character,  whether 
professional  or  literary,  of  the  author.  The  honor  (?)  which  would 
conceal  such  moral  infraction,  appears  to  us  to  be  precisely  that 
which  is  said  to  exist  among  thieves  ;  the  real  bond  is  self  interest : 
the  real  ultimatum,  the  getting  of  money ;  the  identity  of  the 
principle  absolute  :  viz.  doing  that  which  we  dare  not  avow.  The 
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personal  responsibility  of  the  editor  is  the  merest  sophistry , — in  our 
view,  a  palpable  cheat ;  because  we  do  not  once  in  a  million  times 
require  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  libel ;  we  want  the  moral, 
the  social,  the  scientific  responsibility,  which,  in  literary  matters, 
does  not  affect  an  accessary.  We  have  good  reason  for  making  the 
foregoing  remarks ;  but  they  do  not  affect  Dr.  Forbes  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  ;  because,  in  a  note  which  lies  before  us,  he  identifies 
himself  with  the  articles  to  which  we  have  referred — not  as  editor 
merely,  but  in  every  way. 

Dr.  Forbes,  we  think,  should  be  cautious  that  articles  are  not 
imposed  on  him  as  “  Reviews,”  by  young  men  who  have  no  better 
object  than  anonymously  traducing  authors,  who,  by  their  opposition 
to  the  corruption  of  corporate  bodies,  have  made  themselves  ob¬ 
noxious  in  quarters,  to  which  such  young  men  are  looking  for 
patronage  and  advancement. 

To  us,  our  Reviewer  appears  to  be  a  busy,  bustling  person, 
who  would  be  useful,  if  he  knew  how.  Translation  is  a  useful, 
though  humble,  kind  of  authorship.  Crusades  against  Mesmer¬ 
ism  we  have  no  objection  to  ;  as  some  people  may  still  require  such 
assistance  (especially  so  long  as  public  instruction  in  medical  mat¬ 
ters,  to  the  extent  we  have  recommended  to  Sir  J ames  Graham, 
is  wanting);  nay,  more — if  Dr.  Forbes  have  leisure,  we  have  not 
the  least  objection  to  an  attack  on  M  orison’s  pills ;  but,  in  every 
thing,  let  him  be  just  and  courteous,  if  he  would  be  powerful. 
Ubiquity  and  bustle  will  not  supply  the  place  of  a  dignified  be¬ 
nevolence  :  as  little  will  a  readiness  to  strike  at  obvious  and  nearly 
worn-out  delusions  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  that  discrimi¬ 
native  talent,  without  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  Review 
to  get  on  well,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  very  life  and  soul  to  a 
medical  man’s  getting  on  at  all.  W e  believe  it  to  have  happened 
to  many  respectable  provincial  medical  men,  to  have  been  unduly 
elated,  and  thus  misled,  by  the  willing  suffrages  of  a  rural  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  miscalculate  the  very  small  thing  that  a  provincial  reputation 
is  in  London  ;  but  it  is  a  still  more  injurious  delusion  to  imagine  that 
an  affectation  of  carping  at  the  works  of  a  contemporary  will  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  better  plan  is  to  disprove  the  “Nemo  in  sese  ten- 
tat  descendere”  by  examining  our  own  pretensions.  London  is  a  vast 
field  truly;  but  there  are  many  competitors.  We  have  our  Cham- 
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bers5,  our  Brights,  our  Watsons,  our  J ohn  Campbells,  and  multitudes 
besides ;  many  of  whom,  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  add  all  the  lustre  that  liberal  education,  distinguished 
manners,  high  conversational  powers,  and  a  refined  sense  of  that  kind¬ 
ness  and  respect  which  is  due  to  their  professional  brethren,  can  be¬ 
stow.  Were  they  not  thus  withheld  by  higher  motives,  we  suspect 
that  on  the  low  ground  of  mere  policy  they  would  find  it  imprudent 
to  trifle  with  the  reputation  of  their  contemporaries.  That  which 
would  be  dangerous  to  such  men,  can,  we  imagine,  be  hardly  safe 
to  one  of  Dr.  Forbes’  we  trust  average  (but  in  our  view  more 
measured)  pretensions ;  and  who  appears  chiefly  prominent  in  the 
respectable,  but,  except  to  a  young  man,  somewhat  shelvy  po¬ 
sition  of  editor,  proprietor,  &c.  of  a  medical  periodical. 

We  can  assure  our  Reviewer  that  we  require  no  physician 
from  the  provinces  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  amongst  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  London.  A  reply  of  this  kind  is  a  harmless  affair ;  it 
serves  merely  to  put  some  people  on  their  guard,  not  to  take 
every  thing  that  a  Reviewer  says  as  infallible.  We  should  be 
sorry  that  Dr.  Forbes  should  suppose  that  those  who  suppress  their 
complaints  are  to  be  disregarded ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  silence 
which  is  mischievous — nay,  deadly, — and  which,  illustrating  the 
“  dum  tacent  clamant,”  stealthily  imbues  a  man  with  the  character 
of  indifference  to  the  reputation  of  others  ;  than  which,  nothing  will 
prove  more  surely  blighting  to  his  own.  Our  profession,  albeit 
some  few  will  be  always  making  large  incomes,  is  not  comparable, 
as  a  mere  money-getting  profession,  with  any  other ;  still  it  is  that 
by  which  we  live.  There  is  no  margin  which  allows  of  even  the 
ordinary  contretemps  of  other  callings.  It  rests  its  rank,  however, 
on  its  usefulness,,  and  every  man  is  justly  jealous  of  his  share  of 
this  distinguishing  attribute.  The  feeling  which  we  hope  and 
believe  animates  the  profession,  in  their  many  hours  of  toil  and 
anxiety,  is  the  social  utility,  the  moral  excellence,  of  their  calling, 
— the  “  homines  ad  Deos  nulla  re  proprius  accedunt  quam  salu- 
tem  hominibus  dando.” 

For  ourselves  we  are  not  anxious.  We  have  used  what  in¬ 
tellect  and  industry  we  have  in  the  best  manner  that  a  human 
judgment  (always  prone  to  err)  and  a  large  share  of  ill  health  (with 
which,  however  little  Dr.  Forbes  may  sympathize,  we  devoutly 
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hope  he  may  never  be  visited)  have  allowed  us.  But  however 
little  we  may  think  of  our  labours,  we  think  still  less  of  Dr.  Forbes’ 
compliment  on  our  industry  and  success  in  practice  ;  because  he 
only  concedes  that  of  which  he  cannot  deprive  us,  and  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  carping  more  effectually  at  our  endeavours  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  medical  science. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advise  Dr.  Forbes  to  try  his  Reviews 
and  our  advice  by  the  law  of  “  doing  unto  others,”  &c.  and  to  re¬ 
flect  how  stringent  it  ought  to  be  on  us,  when  Cicero  could  reason 
after  a  manner,  which  seems  so  apposite  to  our  present  object, 
that  we  shall  transcribe  the  passage  : — “  Hoc  autem,”  says  he, 
“  de  quo  nunc  agimus,  id  ipsum  est,  quod  utile  appellatur ;  in  quo 
“  verbo  lapsa  consuetuclo  deflexit  de  via,  sensimque  eo  deducta  est, 
“  ut  honestatem  ab  utilitate  secernens,  constituent  honestum  esse 
“  aliquid,  quod  utile  non  esset,  et  utile,  quod  non  honestum.” 
Cicero  now  adds,  and  we  entreat  Dr.  Forbes  to  think  of  it — “  qua 
“  nulla  pernicies  major  hominum  vitae  potuit  afferri.”  He  then 
proceeds  to  state  the  truth,  as  determined  by  philosophers  of  the 
highest  authority.  “  Quicquid  enim  justum  sit  id  etiam  utile  esse 
“  censent ;  itemque  quod  honestum,  idem  justum,  ex  quo  efncitur  ut 
“  quicquid  honestum  sit,  idem  sit  utile.”  That  is,  whatever  is 
just,  is  useful ;  and  whatever  is  honorable,  is  just ;  therefore  what¬ 
ever  is  honorable,  is  useful.  Things  equal  to  the  same,  are  equal 
to  each  other.  Here  the  reader  may  easily  make  a  real  syllogism, 
and  then  he  will  see  how  funny  the  one  we  attempted  from  Dr. 
Forbes  will  look  beside  it.  We  must,  however,  finish  the  passage. 
u  Quod  qui  parum  perspiciunt,”  says  Cicero,  “  hi  ssepe  versutos 
“  homines  et  callidos  admirantes,  malitiam,  sapientiam  judicant.” 
Another  distinction  which  we  would  impress  on  Dr.  Forbes;  with 
the  further  hint,  that  he  will  proceed  more  auspiciously,  even  though 
the  object  be  to  condemn  a  work — “  honestis  conciliis  justisque 
“  factis” — than  he  will  by  the  other  means  which  Cicero  concludes 
by  condemning. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  one  quality  in  our  Reviewer — viz.  his 
consistency — which  we  fear  is  not  unallied  to  more  serious  pecu¬ 
liarities  ;  a  word  or  two,  however,  must  suffice ;  and  these  shall  be 
chiefly  his  own.  Having  exultingly  insisted  that  we  are  no  philo¬ 
sophers,  he  proceeds  to  pronounce,  with  the  authority  !  of  Dr.  John 


Forbes ! !  that  the  author  is  “  evidently  a  painstaking,  persevering, 
industrious  practitioner,  and  very  trustworthy  as  such ;  indeed, 
“  we  believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  and  successful  physician ! !” 
We  may  from  this  infer  the  quantity  of  philosophy  necessary  to 
the  Doctor’s  notions  of  the  practice  of  physic ;  and  should  do  good, 
perhaps,  were  we  to  prescribe  a  little  physic  to  his  philosophy. 
Lastly — after  treating  a  book  with  not  even  the  courtesy  which 
we  should  have  thought,  for  his  own  sake,  would  have  been 
necessary,  the  reader  will  no  doubt  be  much  surprised  with  the 
following :  —  “  Nevertheless  we  recommend  this  book  to  all 
“  our  younger  readers,  as  likely  to  supply  them  with  practical 
“  hints  of  great  value  in  the  treatment,  not  only  of  tumours,  but  of 
“  chronic  diseases  generally,  whether  medical  or  surgical.  Two 
“  great  temptations  and  dangers  constantly  beset  the  path  of  young 
(S  men  educated  in  this  country,  when  called  on  to  treat  chronic 
u  maladies — the  temptation  and  the  danger  of  heroical  and  empi- 
ef  rical  practice.  The  perusal  of  Mr.  Macilwain’s  book,  if  they  will 
“  study  its  practical  doctrines,  and  let  its  philosophy  pass,  is  well 
“  calculated  to  suggest  to  them  that  more  comprehensive,  cautious, 
“  regimenal,  hygienic,  safe,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  natural  prac- 
“  tice,  to  which  future  experience  is  sure  to  lead  them,  and  wdiich 
is  alone  suited  to  such  cases.  If  they  are  led  to  adopt  this  early 
“  in  their  career,  they  will  surely  thereby  acquire  much  immediate 
,<r  satisfaction,  and  eschew  the  regret  that  sooner  or  later  must  ensue 
from  following  an  oposite  course.”  Finis  coronat  opus. 


THE  END. 
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